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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH. EDUCATION. AND WELFARE 

WASHINGTON. DC. 20201 

OFFICE OK THE SECRETARY 

Letter of Transmittal to the Office of the Secretary 
from the Parent Participation Task Force 



To : Mr. Alvin L. Schorr, Deputy Assistant Secretary, 

Community ana Field Services 

From: Dr. Catherine Chilman, Chairman 

Parent Participation Task Force 




We have the pleasure of submitting, herewith, the report cf the Parent 
Participation Task Force, as you requested of us in December 1967. The 
members of this Task Force were appointed by the Administrators of 
their respective agencies, the Office of Education, Public Health 
Services, and the Social and Kehabil i tatio.i Service. My part-time 
services were loaned to ycur Office, at your request, by Miss Mary 
Switzer, Administrator of the Social Rehabilitation Service. As a 
group, the members of this Task Force represent a wide variety of 
professional specialties: education, pediatrics, psychiatry, psy- 

chology, social work , public health administration, community 
organization, and research. 

Our first task was to review the earlier report prepared by your Office 
regarding present Department activities in relation to services to 
parents. The Task Force found this report to be a generally accurate 
summary. It reflected a great variety of programs related to parents 
in the fields of health, education and welfare. The major underlying 
themes of nose of these programs indicate that the majority are child- 
centered, rather than family -centered , that services are generally 
developed jbr parents (rather than with parents), that publications 
addressed to parents, as parents, are generally rare (except, for 
example, in reference to those from the Children’s Bureau), and that 
most of these publications are addressed to parents who might be 
termed either middle- class or stable working class. Involvement of 
parents, especially poor parents, in advisory and planning capacities 
or as sub-prof sssional employees was found to be lacking in most of 
the programs which receive Department support. Moreover, many of the 
programs which include services to parents are specific to certain 
selected orobleras, such as physical handicaps or economic dependency. 
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At ycur request, the Task Force then addressed itself to the Droad, 
general subject of parent participation and the policy recommendations 
that we would want to make to the Secretary. It was recognized early 
in our meetings that the more traditional ways of helping parents 
through parent education and parent counseling have had very little 
success in reaching large numbers of parents (especially low- income 
parents) and, moreover, that such approaches had very little measurable 
impact. It seemed amply evident that other, more basic strategies, 
were called for. It was also established, at an early point, that 
parents functioned in two major roles: their public function in 

reference to community programs for all children and youth and their 
private function in reference to their own families. Therefore, out 
thoughts w ? re addressed to both rol^s. 

The Task Force also agreed to address itself mainly to parents in their 
functions as mothers and fathers, rather than in reference to their 
many other functions in the home and conmunity. While these functions 
are important, consideration of all adult roleo would lead this group 
into too many fields. For somewhat the same reason, we decided to 
limit our report to patents in general, rather than to parents with 
special needc such as those related to handicapping conditions, deviant 
behavior and the like. 

Within this more general focus, we decided to emphasize the needs and 
problems of low-income and/or minority group parents and their children. 
Emphasis was placed on these groups because there is overwhelming 
evidence that their problems and needs are particularly acute and that 
they have suffered from multiple factors that exclude them from full 
participation as citizens with equal r'ghts in a democratic society. 

We believe that this exclusion has been a primary cause of their dis- 
proportionately high rate of poor physical and mental health, unemploy- 
ment, family breakdown, low educational achievement, and deviant 
behavior. We believe that it is necessary and right that disadvantaged 
parents and youth play an active and equal part in dele-mining and 
implementing the advantages that they must have if they are to become 
competent members of a society which must offer participative opportunities 
to ell its citizens if it is to survive as a democracy. 

These convictions are based on a commitment to democratic and humane 
principles. They also are supported by basic research in the social and 
behavioral sciences as to the factors that relate tc sound human 
development, effective parental behavior, social and mental health, 
and the capacity of human Deings to adapt positively to changing 
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conditions. There is almost no research available as to the best ways 
in which programs can actually be implemented to promote more effective 
participation by poor people as advisors, policy-makers, and employees 
in human service fields. Inese are very recent program developments. 

While such specific evidence is lacking, the Task Force decided that 
the rapid changes and critical problems of our society demanded crea- 
tive responses, based on the best, albeit incomolete knowledge, that 
is currently available. Research-based knowledge must be developed 
concurrently as experimental programs are carried out. 

The Task Force sought help from many sources of knowledge. Members 
visited selected inner-city programs in various parts of the country 
and conferred directly with low- income and minority group parents who 
were involved as participants in action projects. Local staff people 
who were administering such projects were consulted as well as Federal 
personnel including staff member' of the Office of Economic Opportunity. 
Reports from this, and other, Departments were studied as well as 
relevant reports to Congressional Committees. A thorough search was 
made of the professional literature, particularly in reference to 
projects directed to helping low-income families and to those concerned 
with employment of poor people, their envolvement as volunteers and as 
advisors and policy-makers, and the organization of neighborhood ser- 
vice centers. The Task Force also built on the expertise of its 
members, each of whom had specialized knowledge and experience related 
to parents and children, in general, and low- income parents and 
children, in particular. Although each of the Task Force members 
represented a particular professional field in health or education or 
welfare, there was unanimous agreement that these fields needed to be 
restructured so that they might be more closely coordinated, allow 
lor more participation by parents, be more family-centered, and more 
effective in preventing as well as alleviating pioblem* associated 
with poverty and prejudices. 

We recognize that the recommendations made here are extremely difficult 
to carry out. We have identified some of the problems of organization 
and administration that we know are not readily solved. We do not have 
many of the answers, buL hope that these answers will develop from 
many parts of the country as knowledge accumulates through experimentation 
and study. We ore aware that implementing these recomnenda t ions will 
require courage, imagination, flexibility, and hard work. We believe 
that different communities will need to find their own ways of bringing 
parents of many diverse backgrounds into a more complete partnership 
with health, education and welfare services. We think that endeavors 
of this sort are one part of trying to effectively meet the challenge 
of the times in vdiich we live. 
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As Chairman of th^s Task Force, I would like to thank all the members 
for their help. Their quality as people who are dedicated to human 
service through Government makes one particularly gratified to be a 
staff member of this Department. 

The other members are: Miss Gertrude Hoffman 

Mr. Albert Lauderbaugh 
Dr. E. James Lieberman 
Mr. Richard B. Rogers 
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Dr. Carl Shultz 
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INTRODUCTION 



It is recommended that the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare sponsor and promote increased participation of fathers and 
mothers in all programs that serve children and youth and/or th? 
parents themselves, and which receive Federal aid from this Department. 
Such participation includes (a) membership of parents on advisory com- 
mittees, (b) opportunities for parents to serve as volunteers and 
employees, (c) a family-centered focus and maximum coordination of 
services in health, education, and welfare programs designed to serve 
childretc and youth. 

This recommendation applies to parents in all sectors of society 
but particular emphasis should be placed on programs for poor families 
and those of minority group status. 

The Basic Rationale for these Recommenda tio ns i s : 

Families are under many stresses in today's society. Tiese 
stresses include: the complexity of modern life, the deep gulf between 

the poor and the rest of society, the huge numbers of people living in 
great urban centers, the rural isolation of some of the moat disad- 
vantaged poor, the depersonalizing factors of our technological culture, 
the velocity of social change, the economy's requirement for a very 
high level of intellectual development and physical and emotional 
stamina, and demands for an effective earning capacity and consumer 
know-how. An upheaval in value systems and ethics accompanies these 
changes. Our society offers increased, but unevenly available, 
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opportunities for individual fulfillment and also increased temptations 
and pressures for deviant behavior. These forces., along with the mul- 
tiplicity of non-coordina ted services that have beer set up to serve 
families and family members, tend to fragment the family with their 
competing pressures and demands. This is particularly true for low- 
income people. Services are also seriously inadequate in many parts 
of the country to serve the poverty families who need them most. 

A number of problems arise from the nature of today's society and 
from the services it offers. They tend to reduce the capacity of 
parents to act responsibly for their children. They tend to detract 
from parental commitment to the goals of service agencies and bring 
about a sense of defeat, irrelevance and alienation on the part of 
parents in reference to the community. Moreover, since families are 
a complex interacting unit, the solution of the problems of one member 
frequently serves to create problems for other members. The problems 
of all family members require coordinated attention. Although these 
stresses occur at all socio-economic levels, they are particularly 
severe for poor people, especially for those belonging to minority 
groups . 

Much of current society is dehumanizing to the individual: his 

sense of personal significance and power is severely threatened. The 
family is potentially a core unit for the development of a sense of 
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individual identity, trust, belongingness, permanence, self-fulfillment 
and development as a person. Yet society and many of its services/ tend 
to dismember the family with their competing pressures. These pressures 
threaten an increasing separation between parents and children, Che 
parental sense of self -ns teem and competence is frequently undemined. 

4 i 

i 

Health, education, and welfare services tend to pif.ee heavy/, and 

i 

sometimes competing, responsibilities on the family. Schools, nedical 
facilities, vocational training programs, recreational activities, wel- 
fare services: all require parental cooperation in relation to >:he 
various children in-the family. Some of these programs seek to* sub- 
stitute for parents, whereas they should more appropriately supplement 
the parental function. In many parts of the country these services 
are incomplete and inadequate. Coordinated and improved services are 
needed which complement family functions and which are carried out in 
partnership with parents -- both lathers and mothers. Emphasis must 
be placed, moreover, on the easy availability and quick, courteous 
delivery of such services. ! 

Many of these services are child -centered ar.d tend to for us 
on one child in the family as in the case of programs related 
to mental retardation, mental illness, the handicapped child, the 
infant or verv young child, the delinquent., the "slow learner 
and the like. There is a tendency to overlook the dynamics o£ 
family life and to overlook the complex of all childien in the 
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family, the composition of the family, and the relationships between 
parents, as well as between parer s and children* There is also a 
tendency to address services only to tb ; mother and only in terms of 
her function as a parent rather than her multiple functions as a whole 
person. Moreover, many programs are planned and administered in terms 
of what professionals think is best for the child rather than taking 
into consideration the needs and goals of his parents. 

Department programs for children and youth seek to help young 
people achieve their maximum potential in relation to their physical, 
emotional, intellectual, social, and economic functioning. Parents 
are central to these goals as partners in their implementation. These 
are also parental goals, though parents may differ, as individuals, as 
to how they think such goals may be achieved. Parents need to have an 
active role in planning and carrying out services for children and 
young people rather than being relegated to passive, peripheral 
positions , 

It is necessary to develop programs that strengthen families and 
which give all families a significant and secure place Ln the community. 
New approaches are needed in order to adapt health, education, and 
welfare programs to the needs and situations of a wide variety oE 
families in a wide variety of neighborhoods and to enhance the economic 
stability, health, knowledge, and skills of parents as well as children 
and youth, 

o 
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The recommenda tions that follow frequently go beyond knowledge 
for which there is a sound research base or professional content or 
tradition, but social change is proceeding with ?uch velocity that 
we must anticipate and meet it in the best ways that we can devise. 
Events ai e moving too swiftly to design program -research and assess 
the resul ts before action is taken. Research _is available which 
indices that more traditional ways of working with parents, such 
as in counseling and parent education, have little measurable impact 
and reach very few people* This is especially true in reference to 
disadvantaged people and members of minority groups; therefore, it is 
imperati/e to experitaent with other approaches along with the more 
usual ones. 

Concomitant with these new approaches, evaluation components 
should te built into programs. These components should include the 
reactiors and opinions of parents as well as of professional staff 
members, Experimental demonstration and formal research projects 
are also called for. 

It is important to recognize that children and parents are unable 
to benefit from health, education, and counseling services when family 
income? fall below a minimum standard of living thac provides for 
enough money for food, clothing, shelter, and transportation. The first 
concern, therefore, is that public assistance standards be revised, 
both as to amount of money available to families and eligibility for 
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public assistance, especially in States where assistance levels are 
seriously below budgeted family need, where poor families are denied 
aid, and where families are ineligible because an able-bodied man is 
present in the home. 

The second major concern is development of employment opportunities 
for fathers and mothers so that improved income will be available to 
the family. Programs serving children and youth should provide such 
opportunities to the maximum possible extent. 

In reference to professional knowledge and tradition as to pro- 
gram staffing and operation, it is the conclusion of this Task Force 
that the essence of a profession is service 1:0 others with the best 
skill and knowledge available. In the rapid currents of the moment, 
knowledge must be developed from observation and consideration of 
these observations; new skills must be fashioned out of old ones and 
out of new experiences. Much of the new accretions of relevant 
knowledge and skill lie in the ongoing experiences of staff members in 
health, education, and welfare all over the country; relatively little 
has yet found its way into publications. Therefore, it will be 
necessary to consult wv th colleagues, including those in 0E0 programs, 
who have both failures and successes in a variety of parent partici- 
pation projects. 
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This is not to infer that the more traditional professional 
practices in working with parents and with children and youth programs 
are to be abandoned. There are large areas of professional expertise, 
legislative requirements and financial resources that must provide the 
framework for programs. One of the needed processes is open and 
frank discussion between professionals and citizen groups as to why 
programs are the way they are, to what extent they can and should be 
changed, and what constitute the stumbling blocks to reeded change. 

A basic principle is that of working in full partnership with parents, 
rather than independently devising for parents anc their children. 
Implementation of Recommendations 

Among the Department programs affected by these recommendations 
are the following: 

Office of Education 

All those service programs (as contrasted to basic research, for 
instance) which have to do with elementary and secondary education 
and those in adult education having to do with family life, etc. 
Public Health Service 

Programs in health service, including h ft alth education, that are 
concerned with providing service to children and youth or are 
immediately related to children and youth (such as family 
planning) . 
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Social and Rehabilitation Servic e 

Social services to families, child welfare services, rehabilitation 
services for children and youth, maternal and child health services, 
administration of Title XIX, determination of eligibility for 
public ^ssistence, especially AFDC, 

The basic principles for the implementation of these recommendations 
are presented below, but it will be necessary for the various admini s tra tors 
to work out details in relation to the various programs. Ispecially com- 
plex areas of parent participation will be found in relation to the 
establishment and operation of committees and boards because there are 
such a wide variety of community organization patterns and related 
legislation at the various levels of Government. 
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PARENTS ON ADVISORY COMMITTEES AND BOARDS 



It is important that parents be empowered to play a stronger part 
in advisory, policy, and decision-making roles in reference to health, 
welfare, and education programs that affect their children end themselves. 
This principle particularly applies to poor parents and those of minority 
group status. It also applies to programs at neighborhood, city, county, 
State, regional, and national levels. 

It will be necessary to make deliberate plans tc provide for this 
stronger role of broad parental participation. These plans cannot be 
spelled out in detail here because communities are greatly diversified 
in terms of their histories, traditions, experiences, situations, 
governmental systems, legal provisions and the like. Therefore, basic 
principles are presented, with the recognition that different communities 
will need to make different adaptations to the principles. 

A dvisory Cor»Tnii tee s 

At a minimum, education, health, and welfare agencies receiving aid 
from this Department: should set up advisory committees associated with 
the. various relevan: public services; such as public welfare agencies, 
schools, and clinics. Such committees should function at neighborhood 
or "catchment area" (areas served by programs such as a school, clinic, or 
welfare agency), city and/or county, State, and Federal levels. Particular 
emphasis should be placed on the establishment of such committees in 
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poverty and minority group areas. Local committees should be democratically 
selected (or if possible, elected) and representatives from these local 
committees should be elected to serve as delegates to committees at the 
higher levels of Government, including the Federal. At least 50 percent 
of the membership should be of parents (both fathers and mothers) that the 
program serves and should be proportionally representative of minority 
groups in the neighborhood or catchment area. The other 50 percent of 
the membership should be made up of other citizens with a special interest 
and expertise in the program, including professional persons. 

The functions of advisory committees are different from those of 
boards in that advisory committees are generally empowered only to make 
recommendations while boards have decision-making functions. Recom- 
mendations by advisory committees are not necessarily binding, However, 
an advisory committee which finds itself without power is likely either 
to disbcnd or become much more vocal and aggressive in its demands. 

In order to strengthen advisory committees and yet provide them 
with necessary structure, it is recommended that: 

(a) A staff person be assigned as a consultant and liaison 
person between the committee and the administrator. This staff 
person should have a genuine interest in an assignment of this kind, 
h ive skills in working with a group, and be sensitive to the 
importance of increased representation of poor people at advisory 
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levels. This staff person should be a consultant, not a chairman. 
it is recognized that many parents who are members of these com- 
mittees may l^ck skiU and experience in activities of this sort. 

They need to learn committee membership skills through experier.ee 
and help from a competent, sympathetic committee consultant. Ctae 
of the outcomes of advisory committee experience might well be 
gains in the leadership skills of members so that they might be 
increasingly competent in other leadership functions, including 
membership on board s. 

An alternate to assignment of staff members as committee 
consultants might well be providing expense funds to such committees 
which would make it possible for these groups to select and employ 
their own leadership training personnel. The advantage to this 
approach is that it avoids the implication that advisory committees 
are overly influenced or controlled by agency staff members. 

(b) Advisory committees to neighborhood agencies should be 
linked to ;uch committees at city, county. State, regional, and 
national levels of Government. Aovisory committees at these higher 
governmental levels should be made up of members elected from the 
more local units. 

(c) Advisory committees should have the power to ask for and 
receive full, fair hearings from administrators, boards, and relevant 
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governing bodies (such as for example, the City Council) and, as 
needed, from advisory committees and administrators at higher 
levels of Government. 

(d) One of the functions of advisory committees might well be 
that cf hearing suggestions and grievances of persons whom the 
program serves. These persons should be accorded full hearings 
with the guarantee that their requests will be acted upon by the 
committee if possible or transmitted to the agency administrators. 

(e) Advisory conmittees also should have the power to advise 
and make recortuienda t ions in such areas as; agency policies and 
practices, agency personnel, agency programs,, physical structure and 
site of agency. Recommendations to be considered should have the 
endorsement of the malority of the committee. Appropriate adminis- 
trative personnel should meet with committee?, upon their request, 
and seriously consider recommendations. Needed information should 
be furnished and earnest attempts should be made to meet recommenda- 
tions to the maximum possible extent. When this is not possible, the 
reasons should be given, such as budgetary and legal restrictions, 
Information should also be given as to how the problem might best be 
solved. For example, it may be impossible to meet requests for 
higher public assistance payments because the local and/or State 
Government has adopted assistance ceilings or has railed to 
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appropriate the needed funds. Such a problem should be explained, 
along with suggestions as to where and how requests for change 
might be made. 

It might be wise to accept some committee recommendations 
on a trial, experimental basis with the proviso that the committee, 
the agency staff and the administrators will evaluate their results 
after a specified experimental period, as to the costs, feasibility 
and efficacy of the experimental changes. 

(f) Members of advisory committees and staffs have a 
responsibility to take the initiative to reach out to the community 
to inform members about programs and about the rights of individuals 
to be served. 

Community aides, employed by the agency, might have this as 
one of their functions. For example, community aides, who come from 
low- income neighborhoods, themselves, have been found to be helpful 
in explaining programs through direct, verbal communication with poor 
people in their own homes or in such service centers as clinics, 
schools, welfare agencies and the like. 

The activities of such committees should be publicized and 
made widely available. The committee should also promote and advise 
on public a tionr* and other communications activities (including radio 
and television) of the program of the agency so that Information will 
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be readily available in ;> way that is understandable for parents and 
other interested citizens. This might include the use of mimeo- 
graphed news letters prepared at least in part by advisory committee 
members and other agency aides. Funds should be made available to 
the committee by the agency for operating expenses, itu ^uding 
costs of public relations. 

There is a serious communication problem between community 
agencies and disadvantaged parents who often have very limited 
reading ability. Simple, concise statements at about the fourth 
grade reading level are needed to explain health, education, and 
welfare programs of local agencies. Film-strips and posters are 
recommended as well as short pamphlets. These ma ter ials should avoid 
middle-class assumptions , such as that all children have fathers 
in the home and that all mothers are, or have been, married. More" 
over, these materials should be readily available -- as in schools, 
clinics, and welfare offices -- ond should be reviewed by advisory 
committees before they are distributed. Inter-agency distribution 
Is also called for so that, for example, information about health 
services can be obtained in schools and welfare agencies. 

(g) The committee, including the administrator, should hear 
grievances of persons whom the program serves. A full fair hearing 
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must be accorded along with serious attempts to meet gr ieviinc-is 
within the legislative, contractual and budget possibilities of 
the program. 

Legal counsel should be made available, upon request and 
free of charge, to represent low-income people at hearings oi this 
kind. 

Boards 

It is highly desirable that provision be made for a brjader :itizen 
representation on Boards of Health, Education, and Welfare agencies. Not 
all localities and States have citizen boards of this kir.d; it is recom- 
mended that they be set up in those places where none exist. Whether 
the board is newly constituted or cf long standing, it is recommc nded 
that its membership incLude a significant proportion (at least ore- third) 
of people who are drawn from poverty and minority group popule ti< ns , 

Where communities and States already have citizen's bo.rds, as 
in the case of Boards of Education or Health or Welfare, effort hould be 
made to assure representation of low income end minority groups >n such 
boards. Advisory corrmfttee groups at city, county, State, and Federal 
levels of Government should have ready access to su:h boards, including 
the right to present their viewpoints and request action on ther and 
1 he right to information as to the deliberations ard the action: of these 
boards. Since there are many varying forms of board structures at local 
and State levels of Government, it will be necessary to implement the above 

— 1 O in a varict -y of *ays. 




Boards generally have the power to advi&e and approve or disapprove 



of the policies and major operating decisions of an agency. They also 
generally have similar powers in reference to the selection and retention 
of agency heads. These powers go far beyond those of advisory committees 
but operate within the framework of legal provisions, especially in the 
case of public agencies. This includes provisions as to the requisite: 
qualifications of the program administrator -- such as a school principal 
or clinic director. 

While a board has broad pci icy-making powers, administrators 
generally have the right to hire staff, administer the program and make 
administrative decisions within policy guidelines developed in consul- 
tation with the board. Such administrative powers are deemed to be 
essential for the smooth operation of an agency. 

In those communities in which legal restrictions prevent meaningful 
citizen participation on hoards, it is recommended that consideration be 
given to revision of pertinent laws. 

As in the case of advisory committees, it is recommended that local 
boards elect members to State, regional and national boards. 

C*tailr of the above recommendations regarding advisory committees 
3nd boards would need to be worked out differently ty the various 
agencies receiving aid from this Department. It is urged that local and 
State agencies consider the following issues and make appropriate plans: 
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(1) How night these reconmenda tions be implemented in the 
various States with their differing sets of legislation «md special 
issues to consider? These issues include the wide variety of State 
and local structures in the fields of health, education, and welfare 
and already existing citizen boards and advisory commttees. 

(2) Arrangement for democratic election of advisory committee 
or board members at the local levels poses a challenging problem. 

It is clear that selection of members by an adminis tr.itor would be 
inappropriate . 

Conrtunities will need to experiment with different ways 
of selection of boards and advisory committees. This will depend on 
many factors, including the size of the community and its agencies, 
and the organizations already existing in communities. 

In general, each community will need to consider its present 
state of organization in reference to education, health, and welfare 
services. Where community action agencies, such as those sponsored 
by 0F0, aitctdy exist, it would seam best to build oi structures of 
this sort, advice should be Sought from citizens and staff personnel 
who have participated in these programs. 

In the 3election (or election) of committee and board members, 
it is recommended that agencies consult with organisations which 
represent the consensus of minority groups and poor people, such as 
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neighborhood churches, civil rights groups, welfare rights 
organizations, and on. Each organization might be invited to 
recommend people who can reflect broad community concerns and those 
peculiar to the agency in question. Professional staff, such as 
teachers, public assistance workers, public health nurses who are 
in direct contact with pcor people might well take the leadership 
in giving information to them about proposed advisory committees 
and boards and stimulating participation in neighborhood election 
procedures. Community outreach workers might also serve in this 
capacity. These procedures should be worked out by administrators 
and staff members of the agencies in consultation with neighborhood 
organizations. 

In larger communities, where there are a number of 
schools, clinics, welfare offices each neighborhood facility should 
have its own advisory committee. In smaller communities, a com- 
mittee serving the whole agency (such as the Department of Health) 
should suffice. 

(3) Advisory Committees and boards at city-wide levels will be 
necessary in larger communities. They should be made up of members 
elected from neighborhood facilities. State, regional, Federal 
advisory committees and boards should be made up of members elected 
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from local communities (in the case of States), from the States 
(in the case of regions) and from the regions (in the case of 
groups meeting at the national level). 

(4) Advisory committees and boards should riot be self- 
perpetuating groups. Members should be retired after a three-year 
term of office, with new members being elected. A rotating system 
of membership (with one- third of the committee retiring each year) 
is recommended . 

(5) payment of expenses of advisory group and board members 
wil) be necessary. These expenses might best be met by paying a 
flat per diem, a consultant's fee, plus costs of transportation 
for out-of-town meetings. This approach to payment is recommended 
rather than that of varying amounts given to different individuals 
dependent on submitting expense accounts for such items as child 
care, meals, etc. A consultant's fee is recommended for all board 
and committee members as this constitutes recognition of the con- 
tributions of each member and the fact that many of the members 
have anxunediate nee.d to earn money. The Task Force believes that 
free volunteer service which requires a significant input of time 
and energy is generally a luxury that only the affluent can afford. 

(6) It will be necessary to provide staff training for adminis- 
trators who have not previously worked with broadly representative 
boards and parent advisory groups of these kinds. 
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Especially in iarger communities and agencies, specific 
staff members .night well be assigned to work with such boards and 
parent advisory committees. Interest in this assignment, as well 
as past experience and capabilities, are to be taken into account. 

This staff training should include the following 
components : 

(a) It should be conducted in an informal manner with 
plenty of opportunity for discussion end raising of 
objections and questions. Through free give-and- 
take administrators will have an opportunity to 
learn fron direct experience the value of flexible 
democratic procedures. 

(b) An experimental approach is to be encouraged, wi th 
recognition that, for many agencies, the use of 
boards and lay advisory committees with representa- 
tives from the most disadvantaged sectors of society 
is rev. It is to be borne in mind, also, that this 
is a new experience for such committees; a great 
oeal of experimentation and learning is need d on 
both sides. 

(c) As indicated, factual information is to be made 
available as to the legislative and fiscal restrictions 
on programs as well as resources (public and private) 
that might be used to expand services. 
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(d) Training consultants are recommended , especially 
persons who have had successful experiences in 
working with committees of this kind. 

C e ) It may be relevant to provide information regarding 
cultural patterns more oft=n found among the long- 
time unemployed or under-employed poor than among 
more advantaged people. Among the relevant patterns 
that: may well be encountered are: anti- intellec tua lism 

and an ti- scientism, personalism (Judging the merits 
of a program largely in terms of the personal attri- 
butes of its staff and director and/or in terms of 
how it affects specific individuals), lack of long- 
range goal commi tment , distrust of middle-class 
persons and institutions (including health, education, 
and welfare personnel and agencies), authoritarianism, 
pragmatism, orientation to the present, fatalism, 
lack of flexibility, lack of skill in inter-personal 
relations, punitiveness, concrete (rather than 
abstract) thinking,* Many but not a 1 1 poor prople 



*Two of the. Department's publications which examine the life-styles of 
the very poor in some detail arc Growing Up Poor and Low- Income Life - 
S ty le s . Hot'n are available from the Division of Intramural Research, 
Office of Research, Demonstrations and Training, Social and 
Rehabilitation Service (single copies). Bulk orders are to be placed 
through the Government Printing Office. Costs; Growing Up Po or (by 
Catherine Chilman) 45c; Lew- Income Life-Styles (by Lola Irelan et al) 
35c. 
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hold values such as these; they are an outgrowth of 
the extreme deprivations fostered by poverty, 
prejudice, and the rejecting attitudes of other 
social groups. 

bow-income life-styles are most likely to be moderated if poor 
people experience success in meeting specific and pressing needs and 
if they are treated with dignity, respect, and justice. 
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PARENTS AS EMPLOYEES AND VOLUNTEERS IN PROGRAMS FOR CHILDREN AND YOUTH 

AIL programs which receive federal aid from this Department and which are 
planned to serve children and youth, should, to the maximum feasible extent, 
provide for the employment of parents and young people and for their service 
as volunteers. Priority employment and volunteer preference should be given 
to parents and young people in the neighborhood or catchment areas of the 
federally aided programs: such as schools, clinics, welfare offices and the 
like. Priorities in the implementation of these recomm ‘nda tions should be 
given to programs in poverty areas. Insofar as possible the non-professional 
staff should consist of persons who have been recruited from che low income, 
unemployed or underemployed sector of the population. Care should be taken 
to afford employment and voLunteer opportunities to all ethnic groups, and 
these opportunities should be generally in proportion to the representation 
of these groups in the neighborhood or catchment area of the agency. Care 
should also be taken to recruit males as well as feuales for employment. 

Although it is highly desirable that employment in these programs be made 
primarily available to those who are in serious need of work, it should be 
borne in mind that the chief purpose of these programs is to provide a high 
quality of services to children, you.'.h and parents. Employment a \d volunteer 
policies ought in no way to endanger this najor purpose. Moreover, employment 
and volunteer opportunities should not be limited only to the unemployed or 
underemployed poor, Tnese opportunities might well be made available, also, 
to other underemployed persons whose Interests and abilities are particularly 
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adapted to employment or volunteer service, work-training, and further educa- 
tion in the human services fields. 

A person who is employed in a human service agency should not simultane- 
ously be a member of its advisory committee or board. 

Bas ic Rationale for these Recommendations : 

There is a seriously limited supply of trained and professional personnel 
iu the human service occupations. This employment area is the fastest growing 
occupational field today. There are severe personnel shortages in the field 
of health, education, and welfare. It is unlikely that these shortages will 
be substantially reduced in the future if we continue to insist on high levels 
of education and training for all components of the jobs in these fields. Con- 
versely there is a large group of underemployed and unemployed persons in this 
country and it is probable that a significant number of these people might be 
employed and trained to perform necessary functiors in these occupational 
fields. Such employment has further possible advantages: (a) neighborhood 

people are most apt to understand their own neighborhoods and can contribute 
to the vitality and relevance of a local service agency and (b) through the 
employment of parents and young people in public programs there is a greater 
likelihood that they will acquire important new learnings and identification 
with the goals of these programs. 

There are a number of people, at all socio-economic levels, who have a 
desire to serve as volunteers in health, education, and welfare programs. 

The potential of the contribution of volunteers has been generally under- 
recognized and developed in most communities. 

o 
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Rigid educational and training requirements have developed, over the 
years, regarding volunteer service, employment and advancement in health, 
education, and welfare occupations. To a large extent, there is a lack of 
evidence that such educational and training requirements are necessary for a 
number of the job components in the human service fields. Some functions in 
the human services require a very high level of professional expertise, but; 
other functions can be made available to persons at a number of levels of 
education and training, especially if professional supervision and continuing 
education are provided. It is imperative, therefore, to re -analyze health, 
education, and welfare occupations and separate them into component parts in 
relation to levels and nature of education and skill required for adequate 
performance. Moreover, in light of current social and legislative changes 
and in the light of the development of new knowledge, these fields need to 
expand their occupational scope and diversity. Many particularly need to 
extend their outreach function and communication with the community. 

Expansion of human services in health, education, and welfare are needed 
on the nieghborhood level as a strategy in coping with the de-persona lizing 
and poiaiizing forces in today's mass society. Involvement of neighborhood 
residents as employees and volunteers in these services should increase their 
relevance and outreach and should mitigate inimical factors of this sort. 

The involvement of parents and young people as employees or volunteers 
in programs serving children and youth is likely to increase their knowledge, 
skills and sense of participation in programs designed to strengthen their 
own and other families. 
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The Following Guideline s are Suggested for Implementing these Recommendations 

The development of new careers and the restructuring of old ones should 
be emphasized. These careers should range from trainee positions to fully 
professional ones. The concept of progressive development of the individual 
is central. It should he recognized, further, that, in some neighborhoods, 
professionals are available but are not currently employed. These persons 
include mothers of young children and retired people. Flexible, imaginative 
planning is called for to provide opportunities for such persons both for 
employment and for services as volunteers. Part-time, as well as full-time, 
positions should be developed. 

The principle of the career ladder is crucial and calls for a structuring 
of job levels so that aii employee may move both vertically ai.o horizontally 
within public programs; that is, an employee should be able to move upward to 
increasingly responsible levels of work and increasingly high rates of pay. 

He also should be abie tx move from one field of work to another, such as from 
a health program to an education or social service program. 

The Generic Nature of tl le Human Services Occupations 

There are common components in the health, education, and welfare fields, 
such as an understanding of human behavior and community resources. Generic 
education and training for these fields ought to provide the base for occupa- 
tional movement into various sectors of the human service family of occupations. 
For example, it should not be necessary to set up separate training programs 
for case aides or community outreach workers in the fields of health, welfare, 
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and education. General training programs are more appropriate and less exp . 
sive. Specific training, related to specific job techniques, can be added in 
specific occupational settings. 

Job Development 

It is essential that specific jobs be planned before employees are re- 
cruited and trained. The staff, advisory committee and administrator of a 
service (school, clinic, social agency, neighborhood center) might well plan 
together as to what kinds of work might be done that does not necessarily re- 
quire professional expertise and which is currently either not being done or 
is proving to be more than the staff can readily handle. 

In the field of both physical and mental health, three major categories 
have been identified for non-professional: 




"case manager") 

b. application of specifically defined technical jobs su< h as emer- 
gency room assistant or urologist assistant, and 

c. persons trained for a combination of technical and advisory func- 

! 

tions , such as a pediatric or mental health assistant. 

These occupations may be carried out in a variety of settings including the 
home, the community, the school, the clinic, a hospital, and an institution. 

In the field of education, such Jobs as teacher's aide, library aide, 
media aide, recreation aide, school day care, tutoring, and link between home 
school and other agencies have been identified. 
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In the social welfare field such jobs as caseworker's aide, receptionist, 
child care aide, community outreach worker, ’’case manager" , homemaker, family 
day-care worker, day-care center aide, neighborhood coordinator, and 
recreation worker have been suggested. 

In the area of rehabilitation a number of functions may be carried out by 
aides in such fields as assistant counseling, outreach worker, service facili- 
tator, occupational and physical therapy aides and so forth. 

Clear, concise job descriptions should be prepared and shared with the 
staff and the advisory committee in advance of actually setting up the jobs. 

At the time of employment, they should be shared with the potential employee 
Difficulties are apt to develop when an agency quickly employs a groui 
neighborhood people without having first prepared the staff for this a^d wit 
out having developed specific job plans. 

The Employe e Selection Process requires the application of new under- 
standings and methods. There is lack of evidence that requirements as to p- 
educational achievements are associated with success or failure in many jo’ 
situations. Therefore, educational requirements should be carefully re- 
examined and lowered for all jobs for which this is a good possibility, F< r 
instance, some jobs require only a minimum level of literacy, but may requ 
such qualities as a good capacity to relate to people or a high potential i 
handling instruments or tools; the basic nature of the job should be asses, 
along with the particular interests and abilities of individuals. 

Evaluation of actual work performance is often the most valid criteria 
of a person's employment potential. There is also a growing awareness tbit 
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many of th> tests which have been used for occupational placement lack rele- 
vance and validity for the selection and placement of disadvantaged people. 
Moreover, there is lack of evidence that these tests are necessarily predic- 
tive of job success in sub -professional human service occupations. Oral tests 
and actual performance in. samples of actual jobs are being recommended by job 
placement specialists. Further recommendations include use of short-term job 
placement opportunities and replacement if indicated. A rotation through a 
variety of work experiences helps both employee and supervisor to assess 
employment potential for various job functions. Experience also indicates 
the importance of quick job placement rather than long preliminary routines 
of counseling and testing. After the person has been employed and h^s had 
an adjustment period, it may be useful to provide training in the art of test 
taking so that he has a better chance to move on to other jobs in both the 
public and private sectors. Such training, however, may prove to be ineffective, 
for some people. Previous educational deficits, plus long-s tanding anxiety 
reactions to a testing situation, may provide continuing blocks to testing 
success. However, this often has no relation to actual job perf ormance. 
Counseling and assessment as to an employee's work Potential and occupational 
opportunities are also appropriate after he has been placed in a job. This 
should be a continuing process as part of a longer counseling program. 

The Office of State Merit Systc s of the Department has taken leadership 
in urging Statej to establish a series o' sub -proiessiona 1 classes in the 
various federally aided programs. It has developed guidelines for appointment 
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of disadvantaged persons to public agency jobs, using new levels of selection 
and placement methods tailored to support positions in the human services 
occupational fields* (See the letter of March 31 , 1968, to State Personnel 
Directors from the Director, Office of State Merit Systems, of this Department). 

A number of disadvantaged people, especially males, are barred from jobs 
because of previous arrest records* Such records should be carefully assessed 
and not necessarily used to disqualify the person* Many low-income people have 
acquired such records at least in part because of prejudice on the part of law- 
enforcement personnel* 

Recruitment of Personnel 

Among the recruitment methods that have been used successfully a~c the 
following: recruitment from the clientele of the agency, upon the recommenda- 

tion of staff members; recruitment from neighborhood organizations such as 
churches and clubs; recruitment through other social and health agencies that 
are in contact with the people in the neighborhood; recruitment through the 
public employment service. Some communities have found it useful to establish 
a central job center (see, also, p, 25 re suggestions for a volunteer center) 
so that the employment opportunities of all the human service agencies, both 
public and private, may be registered in one place. This plan is helpful to 
the agencies and to persons seeking employment* It is important that such 
persons have full information a 1 out new career possibilities so that they can 
more nearly matc:i their interests and needs to the job. 
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Recruitment and employment should be based on the interests of the poten- 
tial employee and the requirements of the work to be done, rather than on such 
factors as past education, experience, or a middle-class behavior style. For 
instance, spontaneity, warmth, and ease of relationship with other neighborhood 
people has been found to be associated with success in such jobs as case aide, 
teaching assistant, community worker, and case manager. 

The "case manager" position is espoused by a number of program adminis- 
trators, This position has also been entitled the "multi-purpose worker" and 
the "expediter." The main ^unction of such a person is to help neighborhood 
people know about available community services in health, welfare, employment, 
education, legal aid, recreation, etc. and to aid them' in getting these 
services , 

In-Service Training 

Provision for planned, well supervised in-service training is essential. 
Analysis of the results of a number of job placement and job training programs 
for disadvantaged people in the human service ^ occupations provide the fol- 
lowing conclusions based on observation and experience, (formal research and 
evaluation of such projects is latgcly non-existent): 

a. Group supervision with ample opportunity for free discussion and 
participation is recommended rather than didactic methods of in- 
struction or intensive individual supervision, P ole-playing (such 
as practicing an interview) is often helpful. Group supervision 
has r.uch to n. commend it. It provides an opportunity for employees 
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to share experiences and to evolve, together, better ways of 
handling their work. It gives employees experiences in working 
together: a skill in which many may be deficient owing to the ad- 
verse conditions in which they have lived. It can provide an 
atmosphere in which friendships are made -- an important factor 
in job satisfaction. It is also less time-consuming and expensive 
than individual supervision. Another positive and important aspect 
of group supervision is that it provides the supervisor with an op- 
portunity to learn from the trainees. These traii.ees are likely to 
have fresh and significant perceptions and insights about the pro- 
gram and people that it seeks to serve, which insights and percep- 
tions may not be otherwise available to supervisors who are usually 
middle-class professionals. The &roup super /ision process should 
be viewed as a learning opportunity for all concerned. Supervision 
should be a continuing process and also be individually available, 
as the need arises. 

b. Orientation to the work of the agency plus participation in staff 
meetings builds greater understanding and a sense of real involve- 
ment if this orientation and participation is skillfully carried out. 
For example, such meetings need to be informal, loosely structured, 
and democratically led. Opportunity for open discussion by all par- 
ticipants is essential. Professionals need to be encouraged to listen 
and learn, as well as to impart information. Reports from some pro- 
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grams which empu-y neighborhood personnel indicate that it is use- 
ful to h?. ve soo.e meetings for professionals, by themselves, and some 
for the non-professional employees in that meetings of this kind can 
more freely take up "delicate issues" such as grievances non-profes- 
tionals have against professionals, and vice versa. Out of meetings 
of this sort specific plans can be made to deal with areas of 
difficulty, 

c. Orientation to the project and special training in supervision is 
also needed for the professional staff. In such training, it is im- 
portant to share with the staff the rationale of the program; the 
philosophy that it must provide an opportunity for the development 
of employee shills through work experience, training and education; 
that job content needs to be clearly and specifically defined; and 
that the employee will probably need considerable help in understand- 
ing and performing his job at first, 

d. Professional staff members may be resentful and suspicious of bring- 
ing non-professionals into work that they have considered to be only 
a professional function. They will need an opportunity to air their 
resistances to this and be encouraged to adopt a flexible, experi- 
mental attitude. Their jobs will need some restructuring so that 
they will increasingly perform only that work which requires profes- 
sional competence. Opportunities for further training and education 
of professionals should be provided so that they can upgrade their 
specialized skills and find new work opportunities as ron-profes- 
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sicmals take over tasks that they once performed. In fact, experience 
shovs that professionals tend to take on higher level tasks as they 
are relieved of simpler functions and increasingly move into such 
roles as teacher, supervisor, specialist, and v:onsul tant . 

e. In supervising trainees who lack prior training and specific educa- 
tion it is important to recognize differing life styles and situa- 
tions of the employees and to work for clear communication with 
plenty of opportunity for n f eedback. ,r (See p.2l of this statement 
regarding cultural patterns of poverty.) 

f. Quick success is important to th employee's sense of self-confidence. 
It must be recalled that many of these employees have met with a 
series of failures in the past and have been treated as inferior. An 
outer attitude of apathy or bravado may mask inner feelings of fear 
and distrust. Thus, many such persons need specific help to build a 
positive self-image and self-esteem. This help involve* not only 
opportunities for success, but also expressions of praise and ac- 
ceptance, 

g • Confidentiality of privileged information is a central component in 
scnool, health, and social services. The importance of this must be 
clearly explained to neighborhood employees and staff members must 
demonstrate this principle by their behavior. 

h. Personal and family problems are likely to arise which require 
counseling help and referral to needed services. 
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There are conflicting opinions as td whether or not supervision 
and work -counseling should include handling of personal and family 
problems. Some claim that this would constitute an invasion of 
privacy; others believe that those services are necessary and 
helpful . 

At lease one intensive psychological clinical study of the re- 
training of previously unemployed Nugro men (and perhaps the only 
study of this kind) shows that they had severe family and personal 
problems which seriously hampered their education and training and 
which would have probably caused a large number of them to drop out 
of the program or be discharged. These men, who were being trained 
as practical nurses, showed high levels of anxiety about their own 
ability to succeed in the program, about their own masculinity, 
about racial prejudice, and about the basic goals of the program. 

They were suspicious of the motivation of their supervisors, resis- 
tant to requirements for such middle-class standards as punctuality, 
daily work attendance, neatness and direction to long-range goals. 
Communication problems were severe, with constant misunderstanding 
among themselves as well as with their supervisors. They e'-p«rienced 
"culture shock 11 as they were asked to fit into a setting so foreign 
to their past experience, especially when their training stipend still 
kept them at a low economic level. 

The reactions of the wives to the new life-styles and stresses 
of their husbarjs made considerable difference in training success, 
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with many wives being resentful of their husband's heretofore un- 
known preoccupation with work and study. 

Group and individual counseling by clinical psychologists and 
with their work supervisors was found to be extremely helpful in 
many ways, including the promotion of mutual understand 5 ng and (for 
the men) help in facing and dealing with reality. (There was a 
tendency for the trainees, under pressure, to engage in daydreams 
as to other routes to high-level, well-paying employment). 

The authors of this study recommend that further analysis be 
made of family situations of previously unemployed men in job-training 
and that counseling services be made available to their families, 

The men in this study were not among the most seriously disadvan- 
taged, in that they all had intelligence test rcores in the normal 
range, most were high school graduates, most were married, and all 
had grown up in a northern, urban city (Detroit). 

It is recognized that most job-training projects cannot avail 
themselves of a counseling staff of trained psychologists. However, 
consultation to the training and supervisory staffs might well be 
feasible in many settings. Such consultation is strongly recommended. 
Among the relevant consultants might well be professionally trained 
social workers, guidance counselors, psychiatrists, and psychologists. 
It is likely that highly skilled juj and personal counseling 
might be more necessary for men than for "omen because low-income 
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(especially Negro) males are more apt than low-income females to 
have experienced severe rejection and failure in their own families, 
school, and the community. 

In conmuni ties where personal and family counseling services 
are available, it would probably be most appropriate to enlist such 
services for trainees rather than attempt to include such counseling 
as part of the work supervisor's function. Use of such services 
should not be considered as a substitute for social and psychological 
consultation to training staff. 

Experiemental approaches are indicated in supervision and training; these 
may include the use of audio-visual aids, programmed instruction, role-playing 
and the like. When printed materials are used, they shou T u be brief, clear, 
and writLen at an appropriate reading ;evci fur the trainee to whom they are 
given. Assessment should be made of local and State requirements for licensing 
and cert iiica Lion Lor the various employment fields, and every effort should be 
made to help the employee meet these requirements. (See, also, below, "In- 
Service Education 1 '.) 

The principles suggested above in highly condensed form clearly indicate 
the need for a director of on-the-job training in programs of this kind. This 
director will also need orientation and training, along the lines suggested in 
these recommendations. 
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Experience shows that such a director needs to be a flexible, informal 
person who is open to experimentation, keenly interested in working with non- 
professionals, and able to withstand pressure and strains* In large agencies 
which employ a sizeable number of trainees a full-time director of these 
activities may be needed in each agency. In smaller organizations it might be 
well to have one director of job placement and training who works with a num- 
ber of agencies, both with the trainees and the regular professional and 
supervisory staff. The training and continuing development of such directors 
might well take place on county, State, or regional level s . Pooling of experi- 
ence and open discussion should be a major part of such meetings. 

In-Service Education 

An in-service educational component for neighborhood employees is strongly 
recommended by some specialists in this field. It is their observation that 
job placement and job training, combined with job-related education, constitutes 
the best approach to career development and job satisfaction. This involves 
working with the schools in the development of the needed course?, such as a 
core curriculum in the human services. It has been found that in a number of 
areas community colleges are most open to the development of this kind of cur- 
r.'culum. At any rate, it is necessary to coordinate the educational and job 
programs and to work closely with the educational institution in order to see 
that this occurs. It is essential that poor people be paid fo** the time spent 
in in-service education as well as for in-service training. 
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Continuing Upgrading of the Job 

Arrangements should be made for continual development of the nature of 
the job that the employee carries. He should be given increasingly well- 
paying and complex work as he is able to carry these assignments and indicates 
an interest in doing so, Wages must be adequate to meet the basic needs of 
the employee and to conform to the minimum wage laws and the wage scale of 
the organization, Supplementary assistance is frequently necessary, especially 
when child caie must be provided and when transportation is expensive. There 
must be opportunity to move up the wage scale with work experience and satis- 
factory job performance. 

Evaluation 

Evaluation of these projects is necessary and this evaluation should in- 
clude evaluation by the employee as well as by his trainer > and supervisors. 

In evaluation one must consider all aspects of the program input and their 
impact on the trainee, the persons whom he serves, on the program itself, and 
on the rest of the staff. 

More formal evaluation of a sample of projects is highly desirable. This 
calls for specific evaluation designs and analysis and requires a divector of 
evaluation specifically trained in program research. Program research in this 
field is almost non-existent. 

Although there arc a growing number of reports that people with little or 
no related experience, education, or training have moved successfully into jobs 
that were previously considered to be professional, there is little firm evi- 
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dence to support these claims. Evaluation and research is needed, addressed 
to questions related to the impact and effectiveness of programs that seek to 
employ neighborhood people and to educate and train them to move up the 
career ladder. 

Use of Volunteers 

Emphasis has been given above to the employment of neighborhood people 
rather than tc opportunities for them to serve as volunteers. However, there 
is a wide range of potential volunteer activities for parents in the human 
service fields. Opportunities should be made especially available to neighbor- 
hood residents in low income areas served by a health, education, or welfare 
facility. Volunteers should be paid a per diem amount. Consideration should 
also be given to payment of an honorarium, (See pp, 19-20 ), It is imperative 
that activities be developed that are suited to the interests and abilities of 
volunteers as individuals. These opportunities should include varying levels 
of complexity. The high piofessionalizaticn of many health, education and 
welfare activities has tended in the past to exclude volunteers from any but 
very routine kinds of tasks, but it is important to re-examine and restructure 
practices of this kind. As in the case of trainees, in-service training and 
supervision should be made available to volunteers. 

Some communities have had success in establishing central volunteer re- 
cruitment and assignment centers. This approach has much to recommend it in 
chat it may better systematize the match between volunteer opportunities and 
persons who wish to volunteer. Care must be taken, however, that such a ser- 
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vice not; cater chiefly to upper-class and middle-class personnel, which has 
been the tradition in many communities.* 

Administration 

Programs to provide for employment of parents and young people and for 
their service as volunteers require specific administrative planning and im- 
plementation, This includes: 

(1) Functions of administrator to implement these goals . 

This staff person might well be an individual who is charged with 
the responsibility of implementing all parent participation programs 
in connection with a school, health, or welfare (including rehabilita- 
tion) system, (Parent participation programs would include such ele- 
ments as use of parents at advisory and policy levels, employment, of 
parents, and service programs for parents -- such as parent education 
and counseling.) On the other hand, parent participation programs might 
be administratively organised along different lines with directors of 
different components such as: (a) community organization (including the 
component of parents as advisors, etc.); (b) employment and volunteers; 
and (c) service programs for parents, A great deal depends on the size 
and administrative structure and services already operating in a com- 
munity as well as on the availability of appropriate staff. 

*An extensive up-to-date (July 1968) annotated bibliography on the employment 
of poor people in health, education, and welfare fields is available (single 
copies only) frem the Division of Intramural Research, Office of Research, 
Demonstrations and Training, Social and Rehabilitation Service. Door Peopl e 
at Work by Linda Millman and Catherine Chilman. 
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(2) Financing of Administrative and Other Costs * 

Whatever administrative, employment and training methods are em- 
/ y 

ployed, there should be clear evidence that parent participation pro- 
grams have been developed, with an emphasis on low-income and minority 
group parents. Federal grant-in-aid funds are available at varying 
levels (depending on the different programs). These funds may be used 
to help defray certain administrative costs and related expenses. 

(3) Coordination of Parent and Youth Employment Programs . 

Programs for parent and youth employment need to be coordinated with 
other similar programs supported by this Department, 0E0, end the Depart- 
ment of Labor. This coordination needs to take place at all levels of 
government. 
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SERVICES FOR PARENTS 



It is recommended that a majer effort be made to stimulate and develop 
a broad range of services for parents in all programs related to children 
and youth* The ultimate goals of this effort should be coordination of health, 
education, and welfare services in their administration and delivery; coordi- 
nation of these services with other related federally aided programs such as 
those in the areas of housing, employment and food distribution; participation 
of parents as advisors ia planning of these programs and as employees in them; 
availability of services at all socio-economic levels, but with a particular 
emphasis on services for poverty and minority groups; a family-centered ap- 
proach; programs aimed at effecting changes in the environment in which families 
live as well as helping families adjust to the environment ; flexibility of ad- 
ministration and program content so that the programs may be maximally adapted 
to the situation, language and culture patterns, and goals of the wide diver- 
sity of groups within this country. 

Basic Rationale 

The importance of the family, the stresses upon it, and the fragmentation 
of families through forces of society and its many separate services was pre- 
sented on pages 1-2 -3-4. 

The traditional patterns of services to parents have tended to be those of 
parent education and counseling; these services appear not to have made a very 
large impact. it is apparent that programs for parents and their children need 
to meet the more pressing survival needs first, or at least simultaneously, with 
education and counseling. These needs include those of income, employment. 
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physical health, and education and care of children. The individual operates 
as a total person: the physical, economic, social, and psychological com- 

ponents of his life are in constant interaction with each other, but services 
to individuals are partialized, even though any one service rendered must in- 
clude consideration of the whole person if it is to be effective. Families 
are composed of individuals who also make up an interacting unit: what affects 
one, affects all. As schools, clinics, hospitals, and welfare agencies have 
become increasingly aware of these principles, each has attempted to act on 
them. Duplication of effort by administrators, staff personnel, and service 
recipients has been one of the outcomes of this attempt. Another outcome has 
been that these various services sometimes work at cross purposes with each 
other. Gaps in needed services also frequently occur. 

Moreover, there is a tendency for health, education, and welfare programs 
to proceed on the principle that individuals and families reed services and 
skills so that they may adjust to the enviroament. However, relatively little 
attention is given to the defects in the environment, itself. As the com- 
plexity and size of environmental problems have multiplied (such as those of 
the urban ghetto or of rural decav associated with technological revolutions 
in agriculture and mining), the pressure of adverse environmental factors has 
increased. The size and complexity of these factors have contributed to a 
sense of powerlessness and apathy of many of our citizens, with the greatest 
pressure being on the poor. Educational, medical, and counseling services are 
not sufficiently powerful tools to alleviate, by themselves, these stresses or 
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their impact: servicer must also include components aimed at environmental 

change. Thus, health, education, and welfare programs need mechanisms for the 
advocacy function, hearing and acting upon grievances, legal aid to assure 
that the disadvantaged as well as the advantaged obtain their legal rights, 
as well as elements of citizen participation as employees and policy makers. 

To develop the maximum coordination of services , administrators of health, 
education, and welfare agencies, at all government levels, need to plan together 
as to how maximum coordination can be achieved. The goal is close coordination 
of such programs as comprehensive health services, community mental health, 
maternal and child health, community school programs, parent and child centers, 
day-care centers, rehabilitation and social services, and public assistance and 
social security programs. 

In these planning deliberations, consideration should be given to the pos- 
sible legislative blocks and budgetary deficiencies that may stand in the way 
of implementing such coordination and the resolution of these problems. 

Consideration should also bo given as to how programs of public agencies 
might be more closely meshed with those of privately supported services. 

Furthermore, consideration should be given as to how data bankc of service 
programs at local, State, and federal levels might established so that in- 
formation will be readily available at all levels of government regarding ex- 
isting and projected services. In effect, a T, service retrieval information 
program" is needed to promote greater efficiency of program planning and 
administration, 
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In these deliberations, planning with the agencies of other relevant 
Departments should be carried out* These include the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, the Department of Labor, the Department of Agriculture, and the 
Department of Ho sing and Urban Development, 

To Improve Service Delivery and Integrated Administration the following 
program components should be developed insofar as this is possible , 

(i) Neighborhood service centers should be developed that include a 
range of health services, (including family planning), social services, 
application for public assistance and social security, child care faci- 
lities, mental health services, family life and sex education, and re- 
habilitation services. Referrals combined with follow-up would be made 
to employment services and to specialized services that cannot readily 
be offered in a neighborhood center. Such a neighborhood center does 
not necessarily need to include all these services in one physical 
facility, Hovjever , insofar as possible, it is desirable that these 
services be housed in close proximity to each other in order to maximize 
convenience for service applicants and recipients and to promote com- 
munication between staff members. It is not necessarily desirable that 
staff people for these various services be present in each center full- 
time everday. Especially in centers that serve small neighborhoods or 
communities, a staff socialist (such as a public health nurse, a school 
guidance counselor, a >ublic assistance wrker) might cover several 
centers, being avail*' ie in each one on specified days of the week. It 
is essential to arrarge working hours so that centers are open for ser- 
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vice at least several night a week. Staggered working hour* can be 
arranged for staff so that overtime work is not generally needed. 

It Is further recommended that such centers, which offer a "cafe- 
teria of general services, 11 be planfully linked to facilities which 
offer highly specialized services, such (for example) hospi tal -based 
services, intensive psychotherapy, adoption services, speech and hearing 
therapy --to name but a few of the possibilities. Highly specialized 
and relatively rare services (such as neuro -surgery , to name but one ex- 
ample), might be made available on a regional level, but linked, in 
planning and operation, to more general medical programs and to a range 
of related services (such as health, financial aid, homemaker and coun- 
seling) in the neighborhood center complex nearest to where the patient 
lives . 

This kind of broader planning for improved standards and delivery 
of inter -rela ted specialized and general services will need to be carried 
out, in many instances, by staff at State and regional levels and will 
require coordinated planning by health, welfare, and education personnel 
working together and including private, as well as public agencies. 

(2) To the maximum possible extent, efforts should be made to develop 
central intake procedures, central recording systems, and coordinated 
evaluation and diagnosis of individual and family problems, A great 
deal of time is wasted for both staff and recipients when each service 
maintains its own intake and recording systems, 
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Diverse evaluations and diagnoses are made regarding individuals 
and families and these tend not to be coordinated into a workable and 
acceptable system. Efforts should be made to involve school personnel 
in such evaluation, diagnosis, and recommendations. It is strongly recom 
mended that staff people from the various services (health, welfare, edu- 
cation, employment, social security, etc,) meet together often for joint 
planning of service content and delivery and for evaluation of program 
effectiveness. In these meetings, su v professional aides and members of 
the advisory boards (including neighborhood personnel) should be included 

(3) Outreach methods are highly desirable and these can often be per- 
formed very well by aides from the neighborhood who are trained and super 
vised by professional personnel, 

(4) Improvement is called for in reference to delivery of services to 
rural areas. Mobile services, manned by both medical and welfare staff 
members may constitute a useful approach. Every effort should be made 
to coordinate the delivery of mobile services to avoid duplication and 
fragmentation. Particularly in rural areas, it is recommended that ser- 
vice programs be coordinated, as relevant, with the activities of the 
Department of Agriculture in reference to both the food programs and the 
extension services. 

(5) As necessary, costs of transportation should be provided for low- 
income people who are referred to needea services that are not within 
eas) walking distance of either their homes or a multi -service or other 
such center. The same principle applies to costs of child care. 
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(6) Insofar as practicable v ii.t i -service centers should be set up very 
close to or actually within public schools. Many school buildings are 
not used after school hours or during the summer and better use of 
these building is indicated. Moreover, it would be desirable to form 
as close a link as possible between school and the family and to render 
services closely coordinated with the school to all family members,, 

Such a procedure should help in creating positive attitudes on the 
part of parents towards the educational system and would strengthen 
the educational programs for children since many of thsir learning 
problems are related to family difficulties. 

To improve the range and kinds of services offered the following ap- 
proaches are recommended : 

(1) Certain basic principles should underlie all services; these in- 
clude: provision of Spa nish -speaking staff members and needed materials 
written in Spanish in those areas in which there is a significant pro- 
portion of Spanish-speaking peoples; special efforts to involve males 
as well as females in all programs; emphasis oa speedy, courteous ser- 
vice; care that all programs be cognizant of the variety of cultural 
values and life situations of people whom the programs seek to serve; 
services available at times and places convenient to target groups. 

(2) There is no one service* o. service strategy that will meet ;ht needs 
of all di sadvantaged individuals and families, A cafeteria of services 
is needed along with a wide-range of service methodologies. Disadvan- 
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taged people, like others, present a wide diversity of problems and 
needs; they are ready, willing, and able to use different kinds of 
services and this is related to what they are like as individual human 
beings and their different cultural patterns, personality characteris- 
tics, levels of information, life experiences, and current situation. 
Thus, many services should be made available and information be given 
about them. Individuals and families should have freedom to choose 
what seems to be most useful to them. Choices should be based upon 
information about, and participative experience with, a variety of 
services. (Of course, there are limits to freedom of choice in cer- 
tain matters which are subject to legal enforcement, such as school 
attendance, certain immunizations, extra-legal deviant behavior, etc.). 
(3) It is highly desirable tl it there be further stimulation of family 
life and sex education, combined with counseling and offered at all 
age levels from pre-school through the grandparent stage. It is likely 
that special emphasis should be pu*~ on programs of this kind for pre- 
v adolescents and their parents. Ideally, such a program might be par- 
ticularly offered in a multi -service center and combined with activi- 
ties of the schools. As appropriate, family planning education and 
counseling wouLd be a part of this program. This education and counsel- 
ing should be coordinated with medical services so that referrals for 
contraceptive help could be readily made. 

A program of family life and sex education should be developed as 
part of an overall, coordinated community plan; in many parts of the 
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country privately financed agencies are engaged in projects of this 
sort and universities often have personnel particularly trained in 
this field. This is especially likely to be true in reference to 
family living and child development departments of Colleges of Home 
Economics. Purchase of services is possible under various legislative 
authorities of this Department. These programs should also be coordi- 
nated with those that may be developed through adult education or which 
may exist through the extension service of the Department of Agriculture, 

In the case of family life and sex education, including family 
planning education and services, it is particularly important to be 
sensitively aware of the cultural patterns of the groups and individuals 
being served. These patterns relate to socio-economic status, ethnic 
and religious backgrounds, rural or urban settings, etc. Individuals 
vary in their adoption of cultural patterns of their own, and other groups, 
and this should be taken into account. Staff personnel working in these 
programs should avoid the tendency to rake "moral judgments" or to im- 
pose their own value systems on others. Family planning must be seen 
as a service that can help parents (fathers and mothers alike) achieve 
their own goals of better lives for themselves and their children; not 
as a goal of program personnel to limit population growth, 

(4) It is recommended that a family materials information center be de- 
veloped either in a multi -service agency or in other agencies that re- 
ceive federal funding from this Department and are directed toward ser- 
vices for children and youth and their parents. Such a center might well 
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include relevant publications from this Department and other sources, 
film guides or film showings, along v?ith information about community 
resources of interest to families including educational, recreational, 
medical, mental health, housing, legal, and social services. 

Guides to films and publications in the field of family life and 
parent education are available from various sources, including the 
Children's Bureau, both the Reports Division and the Office of the Chief 
There is a dearth of publications and films that are particularly 
adapted to the life situation and reading level of disadvantaged parents 
Localities might well work to develop materials that particularly apply 
to their local situation, 

(5) It is further recommended that steps be taken to set up a fami?.y 
pre-crisis and crisis service, preferably within a family mult i -service 
center complex. Such a center might well include emergency child care 
services, home nursing services, home maker services, emergency first 
aid, an emergency financial aid fund, short-term and immediate psychi- 
atric services, and emergency housing programs. Such a center would 
also have close contact with other emergency agencies in the community, 
such as hospitals and the police and fire departments. Other crisis 
centers are being sot up in some communities, such as suicide preven- 
tion services, emergency mental health clinics, and the like. Explora- 
tions should be made as to whether these services might not well be in- 
corporated within a family pro-crisis end crisis center, or, at least, 
closely linked to it. 
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Many families are weakened by small emergencies that they carrot 
meet without help. Over time, a series of crises may seriously under- 
mine the foundations of family stability. Highly disadvantaged families 
are particularly apt to encounter a series of crises. A source of im- 
mediate aid in times of family trouble might well greatly strengthen 
family life and prevent final breakdown. Concrete, specific services 
to seriously disturbed (and, often, disadvantaged families) may be ef- 
fective in reducing their disorganization and sense of powerlessness. 
However, some families of this kind need continuing, particularly 
skill help (perhaps family therapy) to handle a tendency to move 
chronically from crisis to crisis* 

Legal aid should be available to families who cannot otherwise af- 
ford it. This might be purchased under legislative authority already 
available; explorations should be made in this direction. 

(6) Consumer information and counseling is particularly needed for low- 
income families, A great deal of mis is already available through 
various government agencies. It should be brought together in one 
place, such as in mul ti -service agency or family information centers. 
Much of this information is presented on too high a reading level and 
in terms that are not relevant to the situation of poor people. This 
material should be assessed and steps te.ken to simplify it and to adapt 
it to the situation of poor people. Included in materials for consumer 
information and counseling should be clear, concise, written information 
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readily available as to public programs and services financed by this 
Department to which individuals and families are entitled. 

(7) Experimental, pilot projects are recommended under the various re- 
search and demonstration project funding authorities of the Department. 

Experimental action projects that should be stimulated and developed 
include the following: 

a. The provision of mental health consultant programs to schools, 
which include mental health services to both parents and children, 
and which are aimed primarily at early prevention of behavior dis- 
orders. Mental health consultation should also be available to 
school personnel to enhance effective approaches to children and 
their parents. Included in this consultation might be training of 
teachers for interviewing parents more effectively and for making 
visits to the families of children. 

u. A family counseling service located in the school and linked to 
other community resources and other pupil personnel services. This 
family counselor would have the responsibility of offering an inter- 
view to all parents of children in the school at least once a year 
in order to gain understanding of parental goals and concerns and 
to offer further family services. Particular emphasis would be pLaced 
on reaching parents whose children are at the kindergarten and first 
grade levels. Family counselors might well be especially selected 
oeople (both men and women) who do not have full professional training, 
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but who are provided in-service supervision and training by psychi- 
atric, social work, psychological, and teaching personnel. 

c. Parent cooperatives of many sorts might be experimentally devel- 
oped and financed, especially in low-income areas. This might include 
parent cooperatives to purchase their own health, legal, educational 
or counseling services. 

d. Selection, training, education, supervision, and employment of 
neighborhood youth and parents has been recommended in this publica- 
tion. It has also been stated that very little systematic, research- 
based knowledge is available in this field. Therefore, a wide range 
of experimental projects is needed, with built-in program research, 
in order to learn more about what program ingredients are most effec- 
tive under varying circumstances with varying target groups and 
staff. 

e. The same comment as in (d) above applies to use of volunteers 
and to parents in advisory and policy-making capacities. 

f. Films, publications, posters, radio and television programs 
addressed to low-income families are needed to provide information 
both about Department programs and about such matters as child- 
rearing, health care, consumer practices, family relations, and so 
on. Such materials need to be tested as to their use, their rele- 
vance, and their impact. Experimental projects along these lines 
are desirable. 
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g. Organization, adminis trat ion and delivery of services at the 
community level has not been adequately studied and tested. Par- 
ticularly needed are program research projects related to neighbor- 
hood mul t iservice centers and delivery of services to rural areas. 

h. A current trend, especially in the research field, is the train- 
ing of disadvantaged parents (especially mothers) to be "tutors" of 
their own pre-school children or infante. A variety of strategies 
is being tried, including the training of selected neighborhood 
personnel to be "parent educators" who visit homes to train parents 
(primarily mothers). The basic goal of these projects is to provide 
an enriched home environment for very young children to promote 
their maximum early development with the cooperation of and partici- 
pation of their parents (with the emphasis, again, on their mothers). 
The chief impact criteria that are being used are tests of changes 

in the child's (and in some cases, the mother's) intellectual devel- 
opment. Further experiments, with a research component, along these 
lines are recommended, especially with a bn adened concern for the 
physical and emotional well-being of the child and his whole family, 
including his father. 

To Assess Effectiveness of These Services 

(1) Program research should be applied to a sample of the different 
kinds of services that are developed for parents. Consideration should 
be given to testing alternate modes of service delivery and various 
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kinds of service programs. In assessing the impact and effectiveness 
of these services consideration should be given to their impact on all 
members of the family. Experimental service programs are recommended 
as pilot projects so that ?. wide variety of service approaches may be 
tested . 

(2) Along with program research, basic research must continue in rela- 
tion to families as well as in relation to children and youth. 
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DEVEI0FMENT OF TRAINED PERSONNEL FOR SUPERVISION AND ADMINISTRATION 



/ number of the recommendations that have been made require new directions 
in program planning and implementation. To a large extent > information as to 
staff procedures has not yet found its way into the curricula of undergraduate 
and graduate schools nor has it found its way, to an appreciable degree, into 
professional literature, A good deal of the content is in the experience and 
observations of staff people in public and private agencies in the fields of 
health, education, and welfare in various parts of the country. This is 
especially likely ti be true in reference to programs that have been funded 
by OEO, Therefore, it is likely that it will be necessary to hold consulta- 
tions with relevant staff people from these experimental programs in order 
to derive guidelines for a number of the procedures and programs contained in 
these recommendations. The following kinds of staff personnel will be needed 
in the administration of parent participation programs: 

(1) Staff to work with parent advisory committees, 

(2) Staff to direct volunteer and on-the-job training and educational 
programs for neighborhood personnel, 

(3) Staff to organize and administer mul ti -service neighborhood centers. 
Staff people who work in positions (1) and (?) above are likely to need 

the following kinds of personal characteristics', interest and commitment to 
worxing in partnership with disadvantaged people, willingness to experiment, 
personal maturity, ability to withstand stress, objectivity (over -identifica- 
tion with poor people has been found to be a potential handicap), flexibility, 



capacity for clear and direct communication (listening as well as speaking), 
sensitivity to other people, ability to find the strengths of people and 
build on them. 

Although some hold that previously disadvantaged people work best with 
other disadvantaged people, this has been found not to be necessarily the case. 
The same point holds in reference to race and sex. It is not necessarily true 
that Negroes work best with Negroes, women with women, or men with men. The 
most critical factors reside in the personality of the staff person plus ex- 
perience and capacity and willingness to learn new ways of working. 

In the case of organizers and directors of multi -service neighborhood 
centers, it is clear that organizing and administrative ability is important. 
Beyond this, it is crucial that such a person have a broad, inter-disciplinary 
point -or -view which involves equal respect for, and acceptance of, the wide 
range of human service professions and agencies, riexlbility, willingness to 
experiment, knowledge of the community and State and federal resources in health, 
welfare, and education arc also important. 

Staff training should be carried out on a continuing basis through consul- 
tations, workshops directed toward pooling of experiences and observations, at- 
tendance at intensive training courses at universities, and reference to rele- 
vant publications. 

Other suggestions for training will be found on pages L9-20-21-22, 31-32- 
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